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tions are supple and strong enough to endure forever, would 
be too much to predict ; but we are persuaded that such a 
fate as the future ensures for us has never yet been written or 
acted out elsewhere ; and that, as our existence has been thus 
far, it is destined to be still more emphatically, a new chapter 
in the history of mankind. 



Art. III. — The Eclipse of Faith; or, A Visit to a Religious 
Skeptic. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1852. ]2mo. 
pp. xvi. 452. 

This book is confessedly the work of Mr. Henry Rogers, a 
frequent and favorite contributor to the Edinburgh Review. 
It is a discussion of the Evidences of Christianity, with special 
reference to the forms and grounds of the skepticism and infi- 
delity of the present day. In our last number, we expressed 
our conviction that a prominent place among the existing 
causes of religious unbelief is to be assigned to the over- 
crowding of the general mind with material interests and pur- 
suits, to such a degree as to render inquiry irksome, and to 
give a vantage-ground to doubts, and scoffs, and sneers, as 
assented to with less trouble than it costs to refute them. In 
this state of things, the writing of a sound book, if dull, would 
have been of little or no service. Mr. Rogers has wisely 
made his book attractive and amusing. It is pervaded by a 
thread of personal narrative; and the skeptic par eminence; 
the hero of the story, — has a history and a character, that 
enlist the reader's strong sympathy, while the interlocutors 
are sketched with a bold and skilful pencil. The successive 
chapters are, for the most part, a series of brisk and earnest 
conversations, some of them dialogues in the Socratic vein, — 
others, close and keen discussions, enlivened by brilliant repar- 
tee, and by the sharp encounter of wit, banter, and ridicule. 
But this easy, dashing style, so faT from being made the vehi- 
cle of superficial or second-hand reasonings, covers thorough 
analysis, profound thought, weighty argument, and searchingly 
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solemn appeal. Thus the attempt is made to conciliate classes 
of readers that would be repelled by the grave aspect of a set 
treatise on the Christian evidences. 

The body of the work is a journal, by F. B., a person of 
mature Christian belief and experience, in which he records 
the incidents and conversations of a visit to his nephew Har- 
rington, a young man, who has returned from a three years' 
residence on the continent of Europe, a professed skeptic as 
to all religious systems and dogmas. Harrington is, at the 
same time, visited by a swarm of free-thinkers, of the various 
schools of Newman, Parker, Gregg, Strauss, et id omne genus. 
Against these, successively, he turns the weapons of his skep- 
ticism, and triumphantly vindicates the simple Christianity of 
the Gospels as beset by fewer difficulties, objections, and 
doubts, than any of the ostensibly half-way systems that co- 
quette with the name, and reject the essence, of Christianity. 
In the essays of intellectual gladiatorship into which he is 
drawn by his misbelieving friends, he gradually changes his 
own ground. He becomes suspicious of his doubts, skeptical 
as to his unbelief, weary of negations. He gravitates more 
and more toward a positive faith in Christ and the Scriptures, 
as involving the theory, which, of all possible theories, makes 
the lowest demand upon credulity, accounts for the greatest 
number of facts and phenomena, and leaves the fewest 
unaccounted for. 

The book is unique in its kind. To compare it with any 
other, would be to point out not so much specific resemblances 
as generic differences. Its aim is identical with that of Butler's 
Analogy, namely, to demonstrate that positive Christianity is 
the least improbable hypothesis concerning the facts which it 
covers. But Butler's alternative was between Deism and 
Christian orthodoxy ; Mr. Rogers is between the latter and 
utter non-belief on the one hand, and various forms of pseudo- 
Christianity on the other. Butler's work is fitly characterized 
by that so^ sadly cockneyized epithet " immortal ; " for it is 
designed to rebut the simple phasis of unbelief, which must 
perpetually recur until the far-off" age of universal faith, and 
can hardly be of less validity and worth a thousand years 
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hence than now. " The Eclipse of Faith," on the other hand, 
must soon be obsolescent ; for the modes of misbelief, with 
which it grapples, are in their very essence ephemeral, are 
composed of elements that, like some of the metallic bases in 
chemistry, vanish so soon as they see the light, and are dissolved 
in the very process of development. Then, too, the contrast in 
point of style is the widest possible. " The Eclipse of Faith" 
yields not one whit to the "Analogy" in keen and vigorous 
logic ; but the latter is thoroughly scientific in its form, while 
the former is vividly dramatic, and barbs its arguments with 
innuendo, invective, and sarcasm. The "Analogy " marshals 
the heaviest artillery, and brings all its guns to bear with 
faultless aim, against a fortress whose defenders must surren- 
der at discretion when they can stand to their arms no longer; 
the " Eclipse of Faith " wages a guerilla warfare against ene- 
mies in ambush, under covert, perpetually on the wing, or 
hurling missiles from road-side thickets or rhomentary lurking 
places. 

The air of levity, in the work before us, may offend some of 
its more staid and solemn readers, especially those who are 
not familiar with the so-called theological literature of the 
modern schools of infidelity. But our author might plead, in 
his justification, the precept of the Hebrew sage, "Answer a 
fool according to his folly." It is impossible to offset gibes 
by homilies, jests by formal stately argument, sneers and scoffs 
by pious saintly apophthegms. The aim, in many quarters, 
is not to show Christianity to be irrational, but to render it 
ridiculous. The challenging party have made their choice of 
weapons. To decline the weapons is to evade the conflict. 
To accept them is to demonstrate that religion can stand the 
test of ridicule, as it has for ages sustained that of reasoning. 
But while Mr. Rogers has enriched the Christian armory with 
the implements of the least dignified style of warfare, we cannot 
detect an instance in which he has suffered them to recoil 
upon the sacred cause in whose behalf he wields them. He 
preserves inviolate the sanctity of holy things ; and there are 
abundant tokens of his profound personal interest in the doc- 
trines, consolations, and hopes of the Gospel. Indeed, for 
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ourselves, we have derived from the book deeply serious im- 
pressions ; and we never should have dreamed of objections to 
it on that score, had they not been offered more than once in 
our hearing by persons whose judgment seemed worthy of 
respect. 

It may be alleged against this book, with more plausible 
show of truth, that it reaches only indirectly the actual source 
and seat of infidelity, namely, a moral nature alienated from 
the spirit of Christianity. It may be asked, of what avail is 
it to convince the intellect, while the heart is spellbound in 
self-sufficiency, or distracted by the tumultuous rush of secular 
affairs, or committed to anti-christian maxims as regards all 
the great practical issues of the life ? We feel the full force 
of this objection ; nor do we imagine that mere logomachy 
can ever christianize a human soul. Yet in numerous instan- 
ces, the heart is sounder than the head. The spiritual nature 
often craves a positiveness of conviction, yearns for an assured 
repose of faith and trust, when the mind has been bewildered 
by sophistry and deluded by the impostures of pretended eru- 
dition. And where mind and heart have strayed together, 
definite intellectual convictions are an essential prerequisite 
to the restoration of the emotional nature and the active pow- 
ers. Pantheism offers the soul no Father, and the moon- 
shiny travesties of Revealed Religion hold forth but vague 
and faint promise of the openness of his welcome and the 
bread of his house ; yet without full assurance that God is, 
and is always our Father, whence shall spring the resolve, " I 
will arise and go to my Father ? " There is a twofold work to 
be done, and it may not unfittingly be performed through 
separate instrumentalities. Mr. Rogers has not pretended to 
enter on the department of parenetic theology ; but without 
the basis which he has endeavored to lay for it, its whole 
apparatus resolves itself into mawkish sentimentality and 
paltry rhetorical artifice. 

We agree with our author in the fundamental idea of his 
work, namely, that enlightened skepticism, so far from cherish- 
ing infidelity, naturally resolves itself into Christian faith, 
and that the charge of excessive credulity rests emphatically 
on those who rejoice to term themselves skeptics. Skepti- 
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cism, strictly speaking, is the attribute of a sound and noble 
mind. It denotes wariness in the investigation and admis- 
sion of evidence — the disposition to survey the whole ground 
before acquiescing in definite convictions. It has its legiti- 
mate scope on all subjects beyond the range of mathematical 
science. It is in pure mathematics alone that we can have 
positive demonstration. In every other department, belief 
results from the balancing of opposing argument and testi- 
mony, — in fine, from the balancing of probabilities, or rather of 
Improbabilities. A skeptical habit of mind by no means ne- 
cessitates perpetual doubt or vacillation, but simply assent in 
every case to the alternative, which is attended with the few- 
est and the least improbabilities. Every alleged fact is either 
true or false. Every proposition in morals, economics, and 
theology is true, or else its converse is true. And skepticism 
tends to a belief apportioned in each case to the excess of the 
improbabilities against any given fact or proposition over the 
improbabilities against its negative or its converse ; while cre- 
dulity disregards this proportion, and believes at haphazard. 
Infidelity has numbered among its standard-bearers not a few 
of the most credulous men that ever lived. Voltaire and 
Rousseau claim a foremost place on this list ; for the veriest 
tyro could detect the in coherency and absurdity of their 
theories of education and government. The author of the 
"Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation" has carried 
credulity to its climax, in accounting for the order and beauty 
of the Cosmos by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, and in 
tracing man, with his marvellously wrought body, and his 
soul of boundless capacities and longings, to a primitive 
ancestry of ambitious animalcules and aspiring tadpoles. 
Strauss merits a similar distinction for his theory of the Gos- 
pels, the composition of which he makes a more stupendous 
miracle, a wider departure from the natural and experienced 
order of events, than the walking upon the sea, the transmu- 
tation of water into wine, or the recall of Lazarus from the 
sepulchre. Very many of the disciples of Newman, Gregg, 
and Parker are enrolling themselves on the same catalogue of 
the omniverously credulous ; for none are so ready to believe 
in the latest and most absurd forms of necromancy, in the 
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ready response of beatified spirits to the incantations of itine- 
rant lecturers and monomaniac maidens, as those whose pur- 
ged spiritual instincts reluct from the sublime and significant 
marvels, which affixed the seal of omnipotence to the world- 
redeeming energy and love of the Saviour. Never have words 
of Scripture been more literally and amply prophetical than 
these, (as applied to our own times,) — " Because they received 

not the love of the truth, for this cause God 

shall send them strong delusion, that they should believe a 
lie: " — we forbear to finish the quotation. 

On the other hand, the Christian camp numbers among its 
defenders not a few of the most eminent skeptics of modern 
times. Such was the character of Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
Milton, Boyle, Pascal. They had no respect for time-hallowed 
opinions, as such, and yielded to no merely human authority. 
They cast ancient systems of mechanics, astronomy, meta- 
physics, morals, and government, into the crucible of torturing 
investigation, and unearthed foundations on which the belief 
of mankind had reposed for centuries. They were all Chris- 
tians, because they were skeptics. They were not credulous 
enough to admit the incongruities and absurdities involved in 
the rejection of Eevealed Religion. They were no strangers to 
the doubts and difficulties in the way of its reception ; but 
found an immeasurably larger array of doubts and difficulties 
in the way of the opposite hypothesis. 

We can best illustrate the legitimate workings of enlight- 
ened skepticism by an example; and we will take, for this 
purpose, the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead — a subject on which it is hardly possible that we should 
not repeat much that may have been often and better said, 
yet on which, because it is a common theme of discussion, 
we can all the more clearly illustrate our proposed line of ar- 
gument. 

In the first place, we admit a strong array of improbabilities 
in the way of this doctrine. There is the absence of any 
confirmatory fact within our own or recent observation. 
There is the destruction of the body by death, and the pas- 
sage of its material elements into new combinations, un- 
doubtedly, in many instances, into other human bodies. There 

6* 
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is the unanswerable question, — " How are the dead raised, 
and in what bodies do they come ? " There is the intangible, 
inconceivable nature of the vital principle, which no chemistry 
can analyze, no philosophy expound. 

But, on the other side of the question, we might first allege, 
that the difference between man and other animals is such as 
to render his annihilation by death improbable. Other ani- 
mals evidently do their work and complete their destiny in 
this world. A summer's life of the insect, two years with the 
bird, a little longer period for the quadruped of larger growth, 
has carried him through the whole cycle of his earthly expe- 
rience, has given him all the knowledge that he will ever attain, 
has brought his nature to perfection. A dog at tw^o years of 
age knows as much as at ten. The robin builds her first nest 
as skilfully, rears her first brood as carefully, as if she had 
been many times a builder and a mother. Age adds nothing 
to the resources of bird or beast, whether for shelter, defence, 
or sustenance. There are no marks of growing wisdom with 
growing years, no decline of juvenility till enforced by physical 
decay. Man, on the other hand, improves, or may improve, 
so long as he lives. His domain of being, thought, intelli- 
gence, enlarges ; till a late old age, he may go on adding to 
his treasures of intellectual wisdom ; and when the senses and 
the apprehensive powers become blunted by the decline of the 
bodily frame, the moral nature may still gain strength, the 
virtues may be refined and mellowed, the spiritual vision may 
grow more vivid and penetrating. But on this career, how 
many fall midway or at the starting point! Humanly speak- 
ing, what an immense waste is there of undeveloped capacity, 
of unused power of progress, of improvable elements that 
hardly begin to grow ! Over how much of promise unfulfilled 
is the grave continually closing ! How incomplete and frag- 
mentary is the condition of man, considered as an earthly 
being ! How much is there, even in the longest and best 
occupied life, which looks less like living than like laying up 
materials for living! Especially does this seem the case, 
when we consider that curiosity grows by what it feeds on, 
that aspiration is the invariable consequence of attainment, 
and that, of wisdom and goodness, it is those who have the 
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most, that most feel the need of more. Here is the point at 
which the distinction between man and the lower orders of 
animated being is most sharply drawn. Other animals spend 
little time in acquiring, acquire only what is to be immedi- 
ately used, and put whatever they acquire into full and con- 
stant use ; while acquisition, without reference to immediate 
or earthly use, seems an innate tendency in man. It is enough 
for him if his mind and heart are growing richer and better, 
though of his inward wealth the larger part may be such as 
he cannot coin into current utilities, such as can in no earthly 
sense be made manifest or available, so that he seems to be 
nourishing a hidden life, feeding an under current of being 
which, in this world, never rises to the surface. Now, what 
becomes of this under current, — this hidden life, — this no- 
blest portion of man's acquisition and experience? Is it 
sucked up by the sands, in the desert of his pilgrimage ; or 
does it keep its own separate flow across the river of death, to 
spring up beyond into immortal life ? Is not all this waste, 
this fruitless attainment, this laying up treasure for the grave, 
in the highest degree improbable ? Has the unbeliever any 
mode of accounting for it ? It was a difficulty strongly felt 
by many of the philosophers of classic antiquity, who, be- 
cause there was so much in man that looked not like undress- 
ing for the grave, but like making ready for another life, came 
to the conclusion that he must needs live again. We deem 
this difficulty incomparably greater than any which rests on 
the theory of immortality, when the divine omnipotence is 
taken into the account. 

We find equal improbability in the death of the human 
affections. When we mark the fondness of birds and beasts 
for their young, and see that, after a few weeks or months, they 
no longer recognize their own offspring, we perceive that the 
care of the defenceless is the only and sufficient end of the 
instinctive love that they cherish. But in man, when depend- 
ence ceases, attachment survives and grows stronger. It is 
the testimony of those who know, that, severe as is the sor- 
row when little children are called away, those who die in 
their maturity carry with them a still larger portion of the 
parent's heart. The affections grow with the growth of cha- 
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racter, and are never more intense and active than on the near 
approach of death, when every cherished name of the living 
and the departed mounts to the lips, and the last strength of 
dissolving nature is expended in words of love and consola- 
tion for those that are to survive. If these affections are to 
slumber forever in the grave, why are they suffered thus to 
grow through life and to live in death ? We receive their per- 
manence as a pledge of immortality. If not, what else does 
it mean ? how else is it to be accounted for ? why this dis- 
tinguishing attribute of human love in contrast with all else 
that bears the semblance of love ? 

All the phenomena of disease and dissolution present insu- 
perable difficulties, unless man be immortal. If that which 
thinks and loves is part and parcel of the bodily frame, why 
does it live in undiminished and growing vigor with the mu- 
tilation and decay of that frame ? How can the tongue, the 
hand, the foot be palsied, and the mind unimpaired ? How can 
the body waste to the shadow of its former self, and the soul 
that tenants it seem more luminous and majestic than when 
its tabernacle was entire and sound ? If the soul has not a 
separate life of its own, how can it be so clear and bright, so 
self-collected and earnest, so keen of apprehension, so rapid 
in action, as it often is up to the very moment of dissolution? 
Why is it that the process which Christians call disembodi- 
ment frequently enhances, to an amazing degree, the quantity 
of mental and spiritual life, so that the feeble grow strong, 
the timid bold, the slow of tongue eloquent, the lame of 
counsel wise, the dull of fancy rich in lofty and gorgeous 
imaginings ? These things look not like the death of the 
soul. If it dies with the body, they are mysterious, incompre- 
hensible, and constitute a most serious difficulty, for which the 
unbeliever in immortality is bound to give account. They 
attach an intense improbability to the death of the soul, far 
greater than can -belong, under the government of omnipotence, 
to its resurrection and renewed life. 

There are also grave difficulties, connected with the New 
Testament, in the way of annihilation at death. That the 
first Christian preachers of immortality suffered every form 
of loss, ignominy, and torture, that most of them encountered 
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an agonizing death as felons, in attestation of what they 
taught, is an undoubted historical fact. And what they 
taught was not mere theory, in which they might have been 
deluded, but events of which they professed to be eye-wit- 
nesses. That they knew the person of the living Jesus, and 
that they were fully aware of his crucifixion, death, and burial, 
there can be no question ; and equally little, that they pro- 
fessed to have seen the same Jesus alive again, to have exa- 
mined the wound-marks of the nails and the spear, to have 
had repeated and familiar interviews with him, and to have 
witnessed his ascent to heaven from the last of those inter- 
views. It is equally certain that they professed to have known 
persons, whom his word or touch recalled alive from the death- 
bed, the bier, and the sepulchre, and that they connected with 
these nanatives, and reported, as attested by them, the confi- 
dent assurance of the same Jesus that all men should live 
after death and forever. That they told these things, that they 
knew whether they were true, there can be no doubt. They 
were not facts that admitted of being falsely imposed upon 
their credence. Delusion is out of the question; for they 
said that they not only saw Lazarus come out of the tomb, 
but were at table with him afterwards — that they not only 
met Jesus near his sepulchre, in the dim morning twilight, but 
talked with him, walked with him, eat with him. If they 
knew these things to be false, and yet suffered and died in 
attestation of them, their conduct presents a series of mira- 
cles far more stupendous than those which they asserted to 
have been wrought by the omnipotence of God. Their im- 
posture stands alone in the history of humanity, as its most 
improbable and unaccountable chapter ; and the unbeliever in 
immortality is bound to suggest some rational method of 
accounting for it, before he lays any stress on the improbabi- 
lity of a life beyond the grave. 

Now, in view of these multiplied improbabilities, the incon- 
ceivableness of the mode in which life is to be renewed after 
the dissolution of the body constitutes no valid objection. 
All the processes of creation and of life are similarly obscure 
as to their theory and mechanism. Birth is as mysterious as 
immortality — the formation of the visible world as the organ- 
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ization of the spiritual universe. But in what is patent to 
our observation, we see power adequate to the production of 
any imaginable result, wisdom inexhaustibly fertile in the 
adaptation of means to ends, love unbounded and unwearied 
in the diffusion of gladness and happiness, — power, wisdom, 
and love, amply competent to detach the vital principle from 
its present tenement, to keep it unscathed by the touch of 
death, unchilled by the damps of the grave, and to clothe it 
again in whatever form may best suit its renewed life in ano- 
ther realm of being. God is the word that makes all things 
possible. With omnipotence outrayed in the whole creation, 
why need we question what can be, or how ? Except through 
our annual experience of nature, it would seem impossible 
that the decomposed seed-corn should reappear in the harvest 
sheaf, and that the verdure that once passes from field and 
forest should ever clothe it again. We know not how ; but 
God gives the seed its resurrection body, he renews the face 
of the year, he wakes the slumbering germs of grass and 
flowers from their winter's grave. Then, " why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that God should raise the dead ? " 
Our author, in the person of F. B., virtually carries his 
skeptical hero over the ground which we have thus surveyed, 
and brings out his skepticism as an antagonist force to his 
religious unbelief. But through the greater part of the vo- 
lume, Harrington is balancing improbabilities between Chris- 
tianity and the most recent forms of pseudo- Christianity, and 
renders it manifest that all the latter demand more of the 
skeptic than the former, so that he who would escape the 
charge of excessive credulity, can find no resting place between 
the utter denial of all religion and the assent to a positive 
revelation miraculously attested and transmitted through 
authentic scriptures. He first assails the Newman and Par- 
ker school. One salient error of the speculators of this school 
is, that they mistake the spontaneous consent of the human 
mind to the leading truths of Christianity for the native power 
to discover those truths. The doctrines of the divine pater- 
nity, human brotherhood, immortality, and a righteous retri- 
bution, as also the ethical code of the New Testament, com- 
mend themselves to the intuitive reason and the moral taste 
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of cultivated and virtuous men of the nineteenth century, 
who have derived their descent through a long line of Chris- 
tian ancestry. Therefore (and there is no middle term to 
bridge over the logical hiatus) these doctrines and precepts 
are not dependent on communication or tradition, but form a 
part of the mental and moral heritage given to every human 
soul by its Creator, and it is competent for any and every pure 
and truth-loving mind to arrive at them by the unaided action 
of its own powers. The following would be a strictly parallel 
inference. The last results of modern science command the 
assent of every man of ordinary intelligence ; and the arts 
which contribute to the comfort and ornament of life are 
admirably adapted to the needs and the progress of society. 
Therefore it is within the power of any mind, that will put 
its faculties into vigorous exercise, to frame for itself the sci- 
entific systems, and to work out for itself the mechanical and 
economical improvements, which it has cost the labor of cen- 
turies to bring to perfection. Did not this reasoning refute 
itself, it has its ample refutation in one simple historical fact. 
Man had existed complete in all his capacities for some thou- 
sands of years before Christ, and yet had made only the 
feeblest approximations to the religious and ethical doctrines 
of the Gospel. It is impossible to trace any process of ante- 
Christian development. The age immediately preceding the 
Christian era gave not the faintest promise of it, unless it be 
that the darkest hour of night is the hour before day-dawn. 
Researches into rabbinical literature, so far from revealing the 
sources of Christianity, only convince us that, if its Founder 
were illiterate, he stood nearer the fountain of truth than if he 
had been imbued with the best Jewish literature of his age. 
Most aptly is the Messiah termed by the prophet " a root out 
of a dry ground." 

Another sophistry of this school is in the use which they 
make of the term " absolute religion." It is announced as a 
marvellous discovery, that " Christianity is as old as the crea- 
tion." In a most important sense we believe this, else we 
should not be Christians. The fundamental principles of the 
Gospel are not contingent, but absolute truth. They did not 
begin to be true at any epoch of time, but are coeternal with 
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the Almighty. Christ did not help to make them true ; but 
they would have been equally true, had he never lived. We 
can trace back the workings of these principles in the entire 
history of paganism, and can assure ourselves that the whole 
administration of human affairs has been guided and governed 
by them. The true question is, not whether Christianity was 
old or new when promulgated by him whose name it bears, 
but whether the discovery of its truths was made to man at 
a definite epoch and through supernatural agency. The law 
of gravitation presided when the universe emerged from chaos, 
and its workings had been before the eyes of men from Adam 
downward, yet was undiscovered until Newton detected, ana- 
lyzed, and proclaimed it ; and the plea against the claims of 
Christ on the score of the " absoluteness " of his doctrines, is 
just as rational as would be the denial of Newton's title to be 
regarded as the discoverer of universal gravitation, on the 
ground that it is a fundamental law of the material creation. 
In the use of the word " revelation," we imply the prior and 
independent validity of the truths revealed ; for revelation 
means unveiling, uncovering, bringing to light what previously 
existed, not the creation or origination of new truth. 

The alleged impossibility of revelation, except to the soul 
of each individual, is a prominent point in the teaching of the 
writers under discussion ; and it is their special aim to pour 
contempt on the very idea of a book-revelation. Yet their 
own conduct is an explicit denial of this postulate. They 
profess to have received from the Almighty superior measures 
of light on the great themes of religion and morality ; and 
with the most zealous propagandism they are endeavoring to 
diffuse the light that is in them — to transmit the revelation 
that has been made to them, and they depend for their success 
on imparting to other minds alleged truths which God has 
not revealed directly to those other minds. They reveal to 
the world, in ponderous volumes, the impossibility of a book 
revelation. Their assumption, in plain terms, as comprehen- 
sively stated by Mr. Rogers, is, — " That may be possible with 
man, which is impossible with God." We quote the follow- 
ing passage from the argument on this head. Harrington is 
talking with Fellowes, a devotee of Newman and Parker. 
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" It appears, then, that to you, at least, my friend, it is possible that 
there may be a book-revelation of ' moral and spiritual truth ' of the 
highest possible significance and value, although you do not consider 
the book to be divine ; now, if so, I fancy many will be again inclined 
to say, that what Mr. Newman has done in your case God might easily 
do, if he pleased, for mankind in general ; and with this advantage, 
that He would not include in the same book which revealed truth to 
the mind and rectified its errors, an assurance that any such book-reve- 
lation was impossible." 

" But, my ingenious friend," cried Fellowes, with some warmth, " you 
are inferring a little too fast for the premises. I do not admit that Mr. 
Newman or any other spiritualist has revealed to me any truth, but 
only that he has been the instrument of giving shape and distinct con- 
sciousness to what was, in fact, uttered in the secret oracles of my own 
bosom before ; and, as I believe, is uttered also in the hearts of all 
other men." 

" I fear your distinction is practically without a difference. It will 
certainly not avail us. You say you were once in no distinct conscious 
possession of that system of spiritual truth which you now hold ; on 
the contrary, that you believed a very different system ; that the change 
by which you were brought into your present condition of mind — out 
of darkness into light — out of error into truth — has been produced 
chiefly by Mr. Newman's deeply instructive volumes. If so, one will 
be apt to argue that a book-revelation may be of the very utmost use 
and benefit to mankind in general, — if only by making that which 
would else be the inarticulate mutter of the internal oracle distinct and 
clear ; and that if God would but give such a book, the same value 
at least might attach to it as to a book of Mr. Newman's. It matters 
little to this argument, — to the question of the possibility, value, or 
utiUty of an external revelation, — whether the truths it is to commu- 
nicate be absolutely unknown till it reveals them, or only not known, 
which you confess was your own case. If your natural taper of illu- 
mination is stuck into a dark lantern, and its light only can flash upon 
the soul when some Mr. Newman kindly lifts up the slide for yoq ; 
or if your internal oracle, like a ghost, will not speak till it is spoken 
to ; or, like a dumb demon, awaits to find a voice, and confess itself to 
be what it is, at the summons of an exorcist ; — the same argument 
precisely will apply for the possibility and utility of a book-revelation 
from God to men in general. What has been done for you by man, 
even though no more were done, might, one would imagine, be done for 
the rest of mankind, and in a much better manner, by God. If that 
internal and native revelation which both you and Mr. Newman say 
VOL. LXXVII. NO. 160. 7 
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has its seat in the human soul, be clear without his aid, why did he 
write a syllable about it ? If, as you say, its utterances were not recog- 
nized, and that his statements have first made them familiar to you, 
the same argument (the Christian will say) will do for the Bible. It 
is of little use that nature teaches you, if Mr. Newman is to teach 
nature." 

Fellowes was silent ; and, after a pause, Harrington resumed ; he 
could not resist the temptation of saying, with playful malice, — 

" Perhaps you are in doubt whether to say that the internal revela- 
tion which you possess does teach you clearly or darkly. It is a pity 
that nature so teaches as to leave you in doubt till some one else teaches 
you what she does teach you. She must be like some ladies, who keep 
school indeed, but have accomplished masters to teach every thing. 
Shall we call Mr. Newman the Professor of ' Spiritual Insight ? ' 
Would it not be advisable, if you are in any uncertainty, to write to 
him to ask whether the internal truths which no external revelation 
can impart be articulate or not ; or whether, though a book from God 
could not make them plainer, you are at liberty to say that a book of 
Mr. Newman's will ? It is undoubtedly a subtle question for him to 
decide for you ; namely, what is the condition of your own conscious- 
ness ? But I really see no help for it, after what you have granted ; 
nor, without his aid, do I see whether you can truly affirm that you 
have an internal revelation, independently of him or not. And which- 
ever way he decides, I am afraid lest he should prove both himself and 
you very much in the wrong. If he decides for you, that your inter- 
nal revelation must and did anticipate any thing he might write, and 
that it was perfectly articulate, as well as inarticulately present to your 
' insight ' before, it w^ill be difficult to determine why he should have 
written at all ; he would also prove, not only how superfluous is your 
gratitude, but that he understands your own consciousness better than 
you do. If he decides it the other way, and says you had a ' revela- 
tion ' before he revealed it, yet that he made it utter articulate language, 
and interpreted its hieroglyphics, — then it once more seems very 
strange that either you or he should contend that a ' book-revelation ' 
is impossible, since Mr. Newman has produced it. If, however, he de- 
cides in the first of these two ways, I fear, my good friend, that we 
shall fall into another paradox worse than all, for it will prove that the 
' internal revelation ' which you possess is better known to Mr. New- 
man than to yourself, which will be a perfectly worthy conclusion of 
all this emharras. It would be surely droll for you to affirm that you 
possess an internal revelation which renders all ' external revelation ' 
impossible, but yet that its distinctness is unperceived by yourself, and 
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awaits the assurance of an external authority, which at the same time 
declares all ' external revelation ' impossible ! " p. 85 - 88. 

But the ultimate postulate, on which this whole system of 
unbelief rests, is the intrinsic impossibility of miracles ; and 
on this point the writers under discussion have adopted a 
style of reasoning, in which success and defeat are equally 
fatal. They have been themselves busy in a desperate at- 
tempt to actualize the resurrection of the dead, by resuscitat- 
ing Hume's defunct argument from experience. Had they 
succeeded, they would have established beyond cavil the pos- 
sibility of miracles ; in their failure, they have left the field of 
controversy in statu ante bellum. There cannot be a more 
utterly baseless assumption, than that the uniformity of the 
course of nature is a fundamental law of human belief. The 
contrary is so notoriously the case, that the instances in which 
belief is thus limited are, even in this skeptical age, less nume- 
rous than those of congenital malformation or of idiocy, while, 
during many periods of the world's history, they have been too 
sparse to leave of themselves either memorial or record. We 
might, with immeasurably greater plausibility, assert, that ap- 
petency for the abnormal is an element of human nature, and 
that the sporadic exceptions to this law are defective speci- 
mens of their race. We are prepared to maintain this posi- 
tion, not merely in antagonism to its converse, but as in 
accordance at once with intrinsic probability and with fact. 
If the Creator does at certain epochs supersede the common 
course of nature, it is impossible that He should not have 
adapted man's cognitive faculties to the belief of the super- 
natural ; and on the other hand, the prevalent belief of, nay, 
demand for, the supernatural, renders it in the highest degree 
probable that this belief has its stable ground, this demand its 
accredited supply. Nor does the multitude of confessedly 
false reports of miracles interfere with this consideration, ex- 
cept to strengthen it. If miracles not only have never taken 
place, but are intrinsically incredible, how is it that the tradi- 
tions of all nations bristle with them ? Counterfeits presup- 
pose a genuine paradigm. The eleven ancilia are forged 
after the pattern of the one that fell from heaven. Fiction 
takes its rise from verisimilitude, and obtains currency by not 
utterly violating the analogy of fact. 
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Yet farther, the limitation of human belief by the existing 
course of nature implies more than the incredibility of mira- 
cles. There can be no metaphysical barrier to the belief in 
miracles, which does not equally negative the belief in the 
creation of the universe and in the commencement of its pre- 
sent order. It is as conceivable, as possible, with competent 
evidence as probable, that there may have been events beyond 
the cycle of present experience eighteen hundred, as eighteen 
thousand, years ago. But geology demonstrates that the order 
of nature in the earlier epochs was very different from its pre- 
sent order. It indicates violent catastrophes, the irruption of 
new trains of causes and new sequences of events, the en- 
trance of new orders of beings upon the stage of animated 
existence. It bears manifold testimony to the occurrence of 
miracles at successive geological periods, — that is, to the occur- 
rence of phenomena which were inconsistent with all previous 
experience, and to the prevalence of phenomena which were 
equally inconsistent with all subsequent experience. The 
argument from uniform experience can therefore be successful 
only with the unscientific mind, and it would be well for 
those who urge it to join the author of the " Vestiges, " in 
appealing from the judgment of men of science to that of the 
unenlightened mass. 

The most that can be urged on this head is an a priori 
improbability against any specific miraculous narrative. But 
this may be met by a stronger opposing improbability. Hu- 
man testimony is a fact, which has a definite weight, according 
to the intelligence, interest, veracity, persistency, and multi- 
tude of witnesses. A single interested, uncorroborated witness 
is of no avail against current experience. But that several 
witnesses, honest and competent, and with their interest in 
the opposite scale, should combine in the promulgation of false 
reports, is an improbability of the highest order. There is no 
hypothesis which can account for such a phenomenon. The 
argument from experience bears, with unmitigated force, 
against it. The truth of their report under such circum- 
stances becomes less probable than its falsehood. 

Nor can it be affirmed that miracles are inconsistent with 
our actual experience. We have ample experience of an order 
of nature adapted to our present condition and needs by 
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infinite power, wisdom, and love. The boundlessness of the 
divine resources is the one salient fact in the administration 
under which we live. Folly, malignity, and self-contradiction 
are the only conceivable forms of impossibility under the 
government of God. Have there been exigencies, which 
demanded events inconsistent with the ordinary course of 
nature ? Such exigencies appear on the face of the Christian 
record. Humanity was in intense need of spiritual knowledge 
and guidance, of truths marked by the divine signet, of pre- 
cepts promulgated under the divine sanction ; and our expe- 
rience authorizes the belief that, under such exigences, this 
signet would have been affixed, this sanction given. 

Among the interlocutors in this book, is one who maintains 
that the New Testament contains a revelation, but contains 
it with a large admixture of alloy, and that it is left for the 
individual inquirer to separate the precious grains from the 
crude ore, the divine from the human element, and thus to 
construct from the Christianity of the Apostles a Christianity 
of his own. It is justly agued, that such a revelation is a 
revelation not in fact, but in name. No book in the world is 
so wretchedly adapted to this theory as the Ne\y Testament. 
The Gospels contain absolutely no reasoning, and the reason- 
ing of the Epistles is with reference, not to the principles of 
theology and ethics, but to their application to certain pos- 
tures of circumstances that existed in the primitive church, 
and may never exist again. As regards the articles of Christ- 
ian belief, the didactic form is constantly maintained, and the 
validity of what is thus communicated depends wholly on the 
knowledge of the authors and on their right to be believed. 
Then, too, the New Testament relates, in great part, to sub- 
jects beyond our independent cognizance — to subjects on 
which we have not at our command the premises requisite 
for argument. This is especially the case with reference to the 
future life, concerning which we know absolutely nothing — 
are entirely unprovided with a test, by which we can separate 
the actual truth from the groundless surmises and gratuitous 
inferences of the sacred writers. The case is the same, also, 
with many features of the divine character and administra- 
tion, which we could determine for ourselves only by changing 
7* 
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places with the Deity. Our diversities of moral disposition 
and character place the ethics of the New Testament in the 
same category. Our moral institutions (so called) are a mot- 
ley mixture of conscience, prejudice, and passion ; they are the 
aggregate of our existing characters. They determine the 
right or the unlawfulness of resentment, the limits of forbear- 
ance and benevolence, the conflicting claims of the animal 
and the spiritual nature, not by an unvarying standard, but 
by the stage of moral progress at which we are for the time 
being. If left to shape our own religion from the materials 
before us in the New Testament, we must needs except those 
doctrines which coincide with our preconceived opinions, 
those precepts which accord with our previous standard, and 
shall lay all that transcends this measure to the account of 
Oriental exaggeration, or of the peculiar stress of that primi- 
tive age. Christianity will thus be a variable quantity, and 
the term Christian so utterly indeterminate, that self-compla- 
cency and a well-drugged conscience would be sufiicient to 
entitle the wildest day-dreamer or the most abandoned sinner 
to appropriate it. Under this theory, progress is impossible ; 
for, by its very terms, the religion of the New Testament must 
be pared down to the standard of the individual, instead of 
the individual's raising himself to the standard of the Gospel. 
This condition of things is admirably delineated by Harring- 
ton in the following paragraph. 

" The miracles, then, and other evidence, not only play the part of 
equally supporting truth and falsehood, but what is still more wonder- 
ful, convert the same things, in different men, into truth and falsehood 
alternately. Miracles they must verily be if they can do that ! A 
wonderful revelation it certainly is, which thus accommodates itself 
to the varying conditions of the human intellect and conscience, and 
demonstrates just so much as each of you is pleased to accept, and no 
more. No doubt the whole ' corpus dogmatum,' so supported, will, by 
the entire body of such believers, be eaten up ; just as was the Ma- 
hometan hog, so humorously referred to by Cowper ; but even that 
had not all its ' forbidden parts ' miraculously shown to be ' unforbid- 
den' to different minds ! I do not wonder that such a revelation should 
need miracles ; that any should be sufficient, is the greatest wonder of 
all ; if indeed we except two ;— -the first, that Supreme Wisdom shovAA 
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have constructed such a curious revelation, in which he has revealed 
alternately, to different people, truth and falsehood, and has established 
each on the very same evidence ; and the second (almost as great) that 
any rational creature should be got to receive such a revelation on 
such evidence as equally applies to points which he says it does not 
prove, and to points which he says it does ; these points, however, 
being, it appears, totally different in different men ! " p. 400. 

Without the element of authority, we have no revelation ; 
and the more ample the crude materials for the construction 
of our religious fabrics, the greater is our liability to essential 
error in selecting and arranging them. The question of the 
authority of the Scriptures takes precedence (and by a long 
interval) of that of the degree and mode in which the sacred 
writers were supernaturally inspired. Whether they were, by 
their personal intercourse with Jesus Christ, so placed in the 
very focus of spiritual light, that with no more than the ordinary 
exercise of their faculties, they could be his reliable biographers 
and reporters ; whether their inspiration was a general illumi- 
nation and elevation of their inward being, or whether they 
were specially endowed with reference to the books which 
they severally contributed to the sacred canon, it may be 
impossible for us to determine ; and, even had we the precise 
formula for inspiration, our conceptions of the spiritual expe- 
rience of the evangelists and apostles must at best be utterly 
inadequate. It is of no immediate practical concern for us 
to know how the Scriptures were written, while we do 
need and crave to know what they are to us, whether merely 
suggestive or of plenary authority. Now it is self-evident 
that, if the Christian revelation were designed for the per- 
petual benefit of the race, and not for the enlightenment of a 
single generation, there must have been some reliable mode 
provided for the transmission of its teachings and requirements. 
If it is incumbent on us to be Christians, it is no less essential 
to us than it was to the apostles, to know what Jesus was, 
said, and did ; and it is of no possible concern or avail to 
mankind at large, that he had a company of personal follow- 
ers, if they were liable to misreport him, by blending their 
folly with his wisdom, by ascribing to him their own miscon- 
ceptions, by putting into his mouth their own unwarranted 
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inferences from the tenor of his discourse, or by representing 
his image as seen through the colored or magnifying media 
of their prejudice or their mavellousness. When we find 
reason to believe that we are possessed of such scriptures, we 
shall be ready to throw them aside, and shall deem it safer to 
feel our way in the dark, than to perplex ourselves with a 
light which we can never know when to trust. 

We have indicated but imperfectly the contents of the 
volume under review. With a strict unity of plan and pur- 
pose, it discusses a great variety of theological topics, and 
shows a writer thoroughly versed in the multiform, yet shal- 
low infidelity of the present generation, and in that deeper 
lore of sacred things, the neglect of which lies at the root of 
all the moral, social and political evils of our times. Among 
the subjects treated with peculiar ability, are the influence of 
Christianity on the condition of woman, its relation to domes- 
tic slavery, and the circumstances of its early diffusion in their 
bearing on the question of its divine origin, — on all which 
points the loose assertions of Newman are more than refuted, 
are thoroughly riddled, and scattered to the winds. We find 
it peculiarly difficult to make extracts from this work ; for the 
separate conversations and essays are too long to be quoted 
entire, and too compact to be dismembered without doing 
them gross injustice. We shall be happy if what we have 
written should contribute to the wider circulation of a book 
which can hardly fail to profit those who read it, and cannot 
fail to edify those who stand in no need of its reasonings. 



Art. IV. — Correspondence of the American Revolution; being- 
Letters of Eminent Men to George Washington, from the 
Time of his taking Command of the Army to the End of his 
Presidency. Edited from the original Manuscripts. By 
Jared Sparks. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. 549, 554, 560, 555. Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown & Company. 1853. 

While engaged upon his collection of Washington's writ- 
ings, Mr. Sparks had in his hands a large mass of original 



